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NEWTON’S STENOGRAPHY. 


‘PREFACE. |. eM 





“ This is true liberty, when freeborn men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free, | 
Which he who can, and will, deserves high praise; 
_ Who neither can, nor will, may hold his peace; 
What can be. juster in a state than this?” 
MILTON FROM EURIPIDES: 





A TRUE knowledge of the properties and peculiarities of any 
language, can only be acquired by a proper attention to the 
‘elements of which it is composed. Burdened, as ours is, with 
‘an exceedingly arbitrary orthography and illegitimate deriva- 
tion, the unmeasurable importance of obtaining, in early life, 
distinet and luminous views of i its several parts, eae be too. 
forcibly impressed upon our minds, No person should be con- 
‘sidered a good stenographer, either theoretical or practical, 
unless he fully comprehends the distinction between the na- 
tures, operations and names of the letters of the alphabet: 

A hope to lead all “ who are not too old to learn,” to a far 
ther investigation of a subject so eminently useful, is alone a. 
‘sufficient iidpicgtaent, to call the attention of the young par- 
ticularly to a correct analysis of the English language. By a. 
little attention to the distinction between the nature of a letter, 
‘and its name, and the relation which it bears to others of sim- 
ilar sound; much perplexity and doubt about true orthoepy. 

, ‘might be removed. These have often been ¢onfounded by 

all the compilers of our most common elementary works, such 
as spelling and reading books. -Even grammarians and lex 
icographers have treated of language, more as it is, than as 
it should be; and consequently disagree among themselves, 
confined as they are to their own peculiar meredians. Thus 
by rules, wider from the truth than eommon custom, thé stu: 
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dent is led by a blind guide into continual perplexity and error. 
The utmost powers of his mind can only catch a glimpse of 
the true foundation of philosophical grammar. Thelow wages 
of\teachers, improper elementary books, the bias given to the 
mind by early education, and professional habits, the power 
_ of fashion and the fear of ridicule, have all conspired to pro- 
~ duce a dark vision and chaos of mind, upon this subject, hardly 
equalled by that of an untutored savage. 

The art of stenography is very ancient... Its essentiality was 
appreciated by the learned among the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and all other civilized nations. At the present time 
it peculiarly recommends itself to the public. To the exercise 
of this art we are indebted for the preservation of almost all 
the eloquence of modern times, and particularly of that of the 
present day. This work is intended to present at one view 
the best systems that have yet been invented, with some im- 
provements, which the proprietor flatters himself he has been 
enabled to effect. 

The justness of the author’s claims to some little attention 
from the public, will be better understood, when the fact is 
more generally known, that for the last twenty years, he has 
by unwearied attention and indefatigable exertion at last suc- 
ceeded in preparing a work on Short Hand, which combines 
the beneficial results of different systems; thus furnishing at 
the same time, a guide to the young, and a book of reference 
to the stenographer; by which the correctness of any partic- ~ 
ular system can be tested. The beauties of the work will be 
farther exemplified in future numbers; yet this synopsis pre- 
sents a brief comprehensive analysis of the whole subject, 
which can be perfectly understood by only a few hours of pa- 
tient investigation. 
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_ Derinitions anp ANALYsIs oF Sounps. 

Voice is air set in motion by the contraction of the lungs; 
and may be so modified in its passage through the windpipe, 
larynx and mouth, as to produce all the varieties of articula- 
tion. PS i ae 

Articulate voices are a system of modified sounds, or a 
distinct union of sounds, such as the speech of any language- 

Inarticulate voices are unorganized, without system or ar- 
rangement, such as are produced by untaught animals. 

The aperture of the larynx, which is the opening from the 
windpipe into the mouth, and called the glottis, is only about 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, but is slightly expanded or 
contracted, by the action of certain muscles on the cartilages 
of the larynx, which surround and give shape to the opening, 
to produce a variety of sounds. 

The sound is farther modified by the throat, palate, nose, 
tongue, teeth and lips. | 

The sounds thus produced by the action of the different or- 
gans of speech, are classed by the names applied to the org'ans 
of articulation ; usually taking the name of that organ whose 
action is most perceptible in modifying the sound, or through 
which it is inflected by the action of the other organs. 

They are either simple or compound. | 

A simple sound is produced by a single impulse, reverbera- 
tion or inflection, as e, 0, b or k; or it may be a continual 
succession of identical sounds, as s, or z. 

-A compound sound is the union of two or more simple 
sounds, pronounced by different modifications of the voice, 
as oo-ah-e, or y; eks, or x; dzha, or ja; atsh, or h. 

A sound is said to be exploded, when uttered with asudden 
bursting of sound, essential to good articulation; and made 
by a powerful concentration of effort at its commencement. 

As most of the elementary sounds of our language, philo- 
sophically considered, are. merely the modification of some 
other sound; they will be better understood and more per- 
feetly distinguished, by classification and sibillation; particu- 
larly noticing the action of the organs by which the sound is 
modified, and the kind produced by such interruption. 

First utter a simple musical sound, not unlike that of e, 
produced by a clear toned flute: then notice the slight and 
minute modifications by the tongue and palate, to produce 
the’ three open slender sounds represented by a and e, as _ 
heard in fair, fate, feet; next with a more open mouth, 
produce the broader sounds of ah and awe; and thirdly 
the sounds of o and 00, by curving the lips. 

These seven distinct and simple sounds, with the compounds, 
ahe and eoo, represented by i and u, should be distinctly 
articulated and often exploded, until they are perfectly fami- 
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liar. They are called vowels, because the sounds are oper 

and not close, purely vocal and not the least susurant. 
Simple vowel sounds are divided into long and short, to. 

denote their quantity or time of continuance; as a in at, and 

a in fair, are both simple, only differing in quantity or length. 
They may be classed as in the following table : 


Long,—air, late, far, caught, feet, note, fool, ahe, eoo. 
Short,—at, let, fast, cot, a nut, fall, Ite 


The short sounds of i, and u, are the same as e, and 00, 
respectively; the incipient sound of these two letters being 
dropped when they are shortened. 

That these are the long and the legitimate short sounds of 
the vowels cannot be doubted. 

The incipient sound of a, as heard in late, fate, is more 
open than that of e, in let; while its evanescent sound is 
formed by the roots of the tongue forcing the sound to van- 
ish in i ore, short ; which, when pronounced with quickness, 
me be combined and prodnee the intermediate sound of e, in 

et. 

A vowel, as before observed, is made ith the mouth open, 
purely vocal, and called an open letter, in contradistinction to 
tne consonants, which require an additional closure or. colli- 
sion of the organs of speech, and, are therefore called close 
letters. 

If the interruption is made by raising the tongue near the 
gums of the upper teeth, and a buzzing sound produced which 
pronounces z, or a hissing which is s, and then projected 
against the teeth, the lisping sounds th and dh, will be form- 
ed while trying to pronounce s and z. 

F and v are formed by the opposition produced by joining 
the under lip and upper teeth. 

B and p, by joining the lips. 

~ K and g, by the tongue and palate, 

M, by closing the lips and allowing the sound to pass 
through the nose. 

N, by the tongue forcing the sound through the nose, while 
the ‘mouth i is open. 

by by a vibratory motion of the tongue, lifted as inn, but 
SO contracted as to suffer the sound to pass around it, through 
an open mouth. 

R, by drawing the tongue a little farther baek, and giving: 
a different trill. 

The sounds of 1, and r, et mand n, dehiett prolonged, are 
a very similar easy flow of sound; and from their readily uni- 
ting with other consonants, are called liquids. 

D and t, are formed by the interr uption produced by the 
tongue. and teeth, 
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The mutes, b, p, g, k, d,t, are divided into the pure p, k, t, 
and the impure b, g, d, asin the former the sound is supposed 
to cease instantly, while after the production of the latter 
there is a kind of vocal murmur. 

The true difference between the two classes will be disco- 
vered, by pronouncing 2ach subjoined to another consonant, 
when it will be plainly perceived, that one class is vocal, and 
the other aspirate or susurant. The same is true of other si- 
milar organic formations, represented in the following analo- 
gical table. | : 

CLASSIFICATION. 


Aspirate, sharp, or thin,.....ch or tsh, f, k, p, s, sh, t, th. 

Vocal,. flat, or thick,..1.....00+ j or dzh, v, g, b, z, zh, d, dh. 

When these several pairs are pronounced in a whisper, no 
difference of sound is perceptible. 

Consonants can be divided into long and short. 

The long are those whose sounds can be prolonged: they 
are f, 1, m, n, r, Ss, V, Z. ia ! 

The short are b, d, g, h, k, p, t, w, y. 
- The vocal are |, m, n, r, w, y, ng: 

The aspirated are f, h, k, p, s, t, sh, th. 

The aspirated vocal are b, d, @, v, 2, dh, zh. 


Herprew CiassiFication. 
Labial, b, f, m, p, v.... Lingual, d, 1, n, r, t. 
Dentals, d, t....Hisser, s....Buzzer, z....Palatals, 9, k. 
Guttural, b....Labials, b, p.... Nasal Labial, m. 
Nasai Lingual, n....Labial Dentals, f, v. 
Lingual Dentals, d, t....Lingqual Vibration, |. 
x 0 » Lingual Trill, r. 3 . 

*; 3. The student should observe, that the names of the conso- 
nants are all complex, as usually pronounced; it being very 
difficult to pronounce the short consonants distinctly by them- 

selves, and more agreeable to connect a vowel with the pro- 
nunciation of the long, although they can be perfectly uttered 
alone, without the assistance of a vowel and should be thus 
pronounced to obtain a correct idea of their true nature. The 
consonant power of e, which is the same as y; and heard in 
the word use, should be carefully avoided in the syllable tu. 
and the termination ture; asit is much more chaste and agree- 
able to say natewer, than natyure or natshure, and thus give 
the u its proper sound. | 

In that class of monosyllables, where a. is generally follow- 
ed by st or ss, Walker gives the short sound of a, as in at, 
fat, and Webster the grave, middle or Italian, as heard in art 5 
while others suppose it should be a sound between the two. 

What is called the affectation of Walker and Jameson, and 
what some suppose, though improperly, the vulgarity of 
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Webster, Perry, Jones and others; may easily be avoided by 
giving to the vowel in such words, its legitimate short sound: 
and pronouncing the words last, grass, fast, pass, past, &e. 
as Webster intended they should be, by giving the vowel ¢ 
quicker sound in these words, than in far and art; but of the 
same quality. Indeed any other system of orthoepy is anom- 
alous and only productive of error and confusion. , 

From the formation of our language and the nature of its 
elements, the vowel sounds are more or less lengthened b 
the letters with which they are combined, and should eac 
have only one legitimate short sound, differing in quantity 
from the long sound, from which it is derived; and not in qual- 
ity as some would seem to suppose, by their interchanging 
one sound for another. f 

The vowels of unaccented syllables are generally short, as 
the e, iand y in the terminations —ety, —ity, found in the 
words society, sobriety, fidelity, humanity, &c. and should be 
pronounced precisely as 1 in fit, sit, which is the short and not 
the long sound of e, as Walker and some others suppose. 
_ The same rule should be observed in the pronunciation of 
the vowels, in the prefixes, de—, di—, ante—, and anti—. 
As the i and u have a quicker sound than the vowels ahe 
and eoo, they should be reckoned simple vowels; and for the 
same reason y and w, when consonants, should have a dis- 
tinct character, although they sound so much like e, and oo. 
H is a general articulator, and must not be confounded with 
or reckoned as the explosive sound of the vowels: as it is evi- 
dently a consonant formed below the larynx, by which the vow- - 
els are exploded, and will be imperceptibly annexed without 
particular attention. The most proper names for these letters 
would be he, ew, we, and ye. The letter k, should be dis- 
carded, and its sound represented by c, which should be pro- 
nounced co, or ca. As the hard sound of g, is not heard in 
the alphabet, this letter should introduce the sound, and be 
prosounced go or ga. ; suet 

A few new characters might very properly be added, to 
denote the different vowel sounds, and the common combi- 
nations dh, sh, th, ng, tsh, which could be named the, she; 
eth, ing, atsh. The language would then be sufficiently re- 
presse by its alphabet, and the letters pronounced as fol- 

ows :—Ay, a, ah, awe, be, co, de, e, ef, go, he, i, ja, el, em, 

en, 0, 00, pe, cu, ar, es, te, ew, ve, we, ecs, ye, ze, atsh, the, 
she, eth, ing. But as eight of these letters, viz:—j, q, x, 
ch, dh, sh, th, ng, are complex, or otherwise represented, it 
follows that all the elementary sounds might. be represented 
by twenty-six. characters, nine of which would denote vowels, 
and seventeen consonants. The vowels might be doubled 
to represent the long vowel sounds—and written singly for 
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the short : and thus at once abolish all the inconveniences of 
our present system of orthography. Ido not say that this is 
the best system that. might be devised for improving the 
English alphabet, but rather one among a number vastly su- 
perior to the present. . Of the others, we shall treat in future 
numbers. i ep ) 
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- Stenography is the art of expressing all the words of a Jan- 
guage by characters, which are perfectly legible and beauti- 
ful, and at the same time the shortest possible. Perfect legi- 
bility and beauty, confined to certain rules, are the only means 
of effecting the greatest possible brevity. se, 

ca Rules of Formation. : 
1. All the simple sounds of any language should be denoted 

by the shortest and most simple marks in nature. 

“2. Those marks which are the most easily formed, should be 
assigned to the sounds of most frequent occurrence. 


3.’ The sounds most frequently combined in pronunciation, 
should be denoted by those characters, which are easily joined 
bythe pen. | SR ag 

4. All the marks of which a word may be composed, should 
generally be written without taking off the pen. 

6. Allthe rules of abbreviation must be formed upon the pro- 
perties of the language, and expressed by the characters of the 
short hand alphabet. | ya 


Rules of Abbreviation. 

1. Each character or letter of the alphabet may, when stand- 
ing ‘alone, represent the mest common word, of which it is the 
incipient sound. | | 

2. The most common prefixes and suffixes may be, in like 
manner, denoted by their incipient marks, detached from, but 
placed near the radical part of the word. | 

3. Other common words may he abbreviated by the relation 
of the characters to each other, or to the line of writing. — 

4. All long werds, without common affixes, may be a 
sented by their consonant sounds alone, or even by the leading 
sounds of each syllable. We 

5. Such words as are easily discovered by the connection 
or sense of the subject, may be represented by a single mark, 
or entirely omitted. ae eT 

6, Two or more words may sometimes be denoted bya sim- 
plecharecter placed in an unusual relation or uncommon con- 
mection. - — i By aM 
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A, short, and r, are begun at the bottom, and, sufficiently: 
distinguished by their position from a, long, and t, which be- 
gin at the top.. The diagonal characters + CO; and jy May ‘be. 
commenced from the top or bottom. The short’ characters: 
representing’ 2, © 5 sly and 0; are made in the same’ direction 
‘with r, d,s, and f; represen ing when alone, the very com-. 
mon words, aud, the, is, and of, respectively, which nearly» 
tepresent both the incipient and final sounds of these words: i) 
The characters for ah, and u short, when made with quick= 
ness, may possibly run into rt, and: dr, but as the words for 
which they stand, viz: art, and under, might very properly, 
be represented, by the letters rt, and dr, this i is no obj ection. — : 

‘H, when begun at the right hand, and joined to d, or t, is” 
réad after these letters, and thus combined may stand ‘for 
they, ‘and that; but as the dh, combines all the marks repre- 
senting the Seruae of the article the, it will be better to use 
it for this word; especially as ¢ short, when used alone, — 
might be confounded with that of a short, representing and. 

As a general rule, all hooked characters begin with the | 
hook or crook, and are often most. conveniently expr essed by 
gracing back a part of the preceding mark, or taking off the’ 
pen and beginning the next letter a little back upon the first: » 
thus tsh, would be written by beginning the s, about. one+ : 
third from the bottom of the t. The circular mark denoti 
e long, is begun at the bottom, and made as the first pe 
e; 10 “the common’ text while o, is begun at the top 
made in the contrary direction. Y is similar to ur, and some 
times ends with the hook, but it may be denoted by er, or es. 
When. e, is joined to it, it resembles the character of the 
phabet.. The other characters of the alphabet are begun el 

‘ther at.the top, or the left hand. ‘The lettet 1, is begun with 
the eircle, but sometimes ends with it, to express the termi 
nations, dly, tly, fly, which are thus représented, by making 
it in the direction of d, t, or f3 this is simply using the letter 
e, for ly. The o, may also represent 1, and lo, as occasion 
requires. It is no easy task to ‘combine so many as aa ; 
in. one systematic. schem as are exhibited Me our a: f 
formation ; 3 one of which is 5 
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ition, otion, ution, and k, g,f, pl, is, will signify cation, gation, 
fication, plation, izeation, respectively; andt,g, placed under, 
will denote the terminations, ately, ingly. If the letter is 
erossed by another, it signifies that iv, is omitted, thus k, and 
n, crossed by t, would signify active and native. This also 
denotes a greater abbreviation, as that each mark represents 
a word. Those awful and sacred terms, such as Lord, God 
and Jehovah, require capitals and are very conveniently re- 
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These remarks will 
be more perfectly un- 
derstood by the stu- 
lent after the several 
‘haracters of the plate 
we rendered familiar 
ry practice. 

No. 1, is designed to 
s epresent all the turns 
ind nearly every dis- 
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‘ecessary in forming 
he common text. 
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same order. No. 3, contains co, m, p, b,j, andj, n, k, k, g, 
joined in the order before mentioned. | ert 
The next two represent the hooked characters, aw, sh, hf, 
hd, ht, and ur, x, iv, dh, the The last four figures denote 
letters connected by e and o long. All these five sided fig- 
ures, which may together be called a Programm, should be _ 
exactly imitated and frequently made by the pupil.. The pro-- 
miscuous characters seen around and inside the figures, may 
be omitted until their signification is better understood. j 

The other plates ars sufficiently explained by the rules al- 
ready given, and the words placed opposite which the ‘char- 
acters represent. 

That which exhibits the different alphabets of the most ce- 
lebrated stenographers, contains in regular order the separate 
characters of the nine figures of the programm, and serves 
to illustrate more perfectly the advantages of this system. 

Byrom’s method of distinguishing letters, affixes and 
words, by their situation, has been adopted by all subsequent 
writers. He represented all the vowels by a single dot, in 
five different positions, commencing with a, the highest, and 
proceeding in regular order to u, the lowest. When they oc- 
curred in connection with a horizontal character, the order 
was commenced from the left hand, and the dots placed 
above or below, according as the vowels preceded, or fol- 
lowed the consonant. He represented the words as, is, us, 
and the prefixes satis, circum, super, by the letter s, in three 
different positions, viz: above, on and below the line of wri-. 
ting. In like manner other horizontal marks were made to 
stand for two or more words, and affixes. ek 

Mavor expresses tbe vowels a, e, and i, by commas, and 0,. 
and u, by dots, distinguished by three different positions. 
Gurney has different methods ; first, by particular marks; 2d, 
by dots, a and e above the line, o and u below; 3d, by the 
position of the followmg mark. Taylor abolished all these 
distinctious, and placed the dot indifferently on or above the 
line, to denote a vowel sound. All these authors agree in the 
general principles of formation and representation, though 
each has peculiarities, which can be seen by referring to the 
plate. Byrom denotes both f, and v, by a single character, 
and alsos, and z. Taylor adds to this representation and 
makes a single mark, also stand, for g and j, and another for 
k and q. Gurney classes s and z, d and th, + and’ j, v and 
w, together, denoting each pair by a single character. May-. 
vor slightly distinguishes the z from s, by its direction be-. 
tween the r and s, and only classes g andj, by a single mark. 
If, according to these principles, similar consonant sounds re- 
quire but one mark, and we are allowed to take advantage 
of our present system of orthegraphy; 2 system of stenrgres- 
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However such a system might answer for reporting’, its ille- 


gibility or ambiguousness would render it unfit for othe col 
mon and useful purposes. 


» The only true and phytogdphiodt method of forming aia ' 
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plistiety must necessarily be to have a distinct letter for every 
elemental sound of the language, according to the rules laid 


down at the commencement of this treatise ; from 
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Ate 


The practice of taking off the pen, and expressing the vows 
els by dots, or the positions of a consonant, is so ‘objectionable e 

at some stenogr aphers doubt the propriety of ever eXPFresse 
ine prefixes or a xes by this method. In this system a sin- 
ole dot expresses 1, when above the line of writing, and 7 JVs 
when below, It may in some instances denote. an, abbrevia- 
tion as the prefix high, and the suffix ify, where its long ‘sound 
is heard. If joined toe, f, 2, w, sh, it will denote could, full, 
good, would, should; but these words may be better repre, 
sented by. their initial and final consonants. The characters. 
opposite these are introduced to show Gurney’s manner of 
expressing, o, r, vr, not, bl, chr, ch, wrd, and sb. 

at is also ‘sometimes used. ats denote connective conjunctions : 





Words. Written, 


M 


amen, among 
as much as . 
always 
‘late, lately 
Lord 
Judge 
Jehovah 
“Lord God 
circumference 
comparatively 
determinately | 
» fundamental 
justification 
jurisprudence 
obligation 


» + J aera TR 
“~ recensideration’ 


sa 





_another, oad , 


, needa therefore 
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or prepositions, when the words of a sentence are each ex~ 
pressed by a single mark, and all joined together, but distin- 
guished from a single word by the position of the dot. The 
circle and the intersection of letters, are used for similar pur- 
poses. The common expressions, and the, by the, from the, 
to the, may be written, as in the plate, with their initials join- 
ed, or by two dots in different directions. 

Stenographers accustom themselves to mark such words 
as most frequently occur in their own particular profession, by 
the initial letters, which may denote any word beginning 
with such letter, and be determined by the sense of the pas- 
sage ; but cannot imply those words exclusively, unless some 
additional mark of distinction is added; which should gener- 
ally be some following letter, in order to avoid arbitrary cha- 
racters, so common to the higher branches of stenography. 


Phrases and Sentences. 
















Pe mimbme!t may be, itis so, is it not to be. 
eS as mohe might have been, thou couldst have been. 


S well as, as soon as, in the mean time. 


YA | ' ep From time to time, day after day, some of them. 
PN The love of money, is the root of all evil. 


JS YW9 ou may safely depend upon my word. 
. For then will I turn to the people a pure lan- 
Erg het they thameall eal h f tl 
+ " that they may all call upon the name of the 
t aawad Lord, et 


to serve him with one consent. As J live saith 
LAI “6 Bs the Lord. — 


GR AP he precepts both of natural and revealed re- 
se ENG ligion, aks 


Vt forbid us to do our neighbours any injury. 


ee Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 


kingdom of heaven; . / 
yh. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted; —s_ Hest | 
on 2: Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the children of God. 
9 9 


Te MN XC 1, fy se 4, ¥ : 5, 6. 


L lay, V hateoever thing are true, whatsoever things 
UAV. / JV 





fare honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure. 





ee 


Words Written: 


a 
& % PY p 
3 ver, of 
= wrd, rev 
a not, sé 
ible, sj 
» chr, sl — 
5 ch, so. 
S, sab, tsh 
wh Oe 
above, ab OsmDpr 
again, agn E i) 
after, af - 
allow, al §& 
am, am 
an, an 
acts, aks 
able, abl 
abeut, abo 
done, dn 
fate, fat 
late, lat 
law, law 
love, lv 
mate, mat — 


more, mor § 
most, most 
must, mst | 


many, mni 





could 


full 


would | 
should 


stood 


-and the 


by the 

from the 

to the 

bi, by 

bf; before 
bgn, begin 
bk, because 
bl, believe 
ethr, either 


evr, ever 
er, here 
hr, her 
enf, enough 
mt, empty 
ner, near, 
nt, not 


nv,. envy 


_ sm, some 


stsh, sueh 


tho, though 


tht, thought 
wl, will 


: 


16. 


8,Z 


fv 


frr 


tss 


rtt 


rrt 


4 kf 
th 
: th 
y 
».& 
th 
th 
th 
| ( Ik 
lw 
we 


wr 





WJ |. 








wt 


rn 


= 
gin 
= 
= 
= 
= 
a 
= 
~~ 
= 
ss 
ae 








See 
—_ = 


Ras 
ee Oe 
= ie 
oa 


‘ 
cat Looe 
Pe eT 


eel 
i 


its) 
~ 
— 


21 


str 


Cee eo yg He ry oO 8 


on 


un | 








y previous rules have | 
ed together; some 
on, ae 


« 


sit 











PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OF THE 


hy OF PROS TON. 


ABBREVIATED RECULATIONS. 


One volume can be taken at a time from the 
Lower Hall, and one from the Upper Hall. 


Books can be kept ee We Salla 
larger v 2 cents pa pie a ate 
volume, will be incurred for each day a book is 
detained more than 14 days. 

Any book detained more than a week beyond 
the time limited, will be sent for at the expense 
of the delinquent. 

No book is to be lent out of the household of 
the borrower. 

The Library hours for the delivery and re- 
turn of books are from 10 o’clock, A. M., to 8 
o’clock, P. M., in the Lower Hall; and from 10 
o’clock, A. M., until one half hour before sun- 
set in the Upper Hall. 

Every book must, under penalty of one dol- 
lar, be returned to the Library at such time in 
August as shall be publicly announced. 

No book belonging to the Upper Library, can 
be give” out from the Lower Hall, nor returned 
there; nor can any book, belonging to the 
Lower Libzary be delivered from, or received 





in, the Uppex Hall. 








